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.—THE FIVE POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE. III. 


N the Bulletin of 16th January last (Vol. VI, No. 14), some account 
was given of the preliminaries to the opening of the London 
Naval Conference, with an outline of the negotiations which 

took place between the representatives of the five Governments 
concerned up to the time of the departure of the American delegation 
for London. Something must now be said of the course that events 
have taken in the Conference itself, taking as landmarks the state- 
ments of policy issued during the discussions by the representatives 
of the Governments concerned. 

The Conference was opened by H.M. The King on January 21st 
with a furmal speech of welcome and of confidence in the good results 
to be attained if each nation was equally determined to make some 
sacrifice as a contribution to the common good. On His Majesty’s 
departure the British Prime Minister was voted to the Chair, and 
the remainder of the session was given up to the speeches of the heads 
of the several delegations, who took advantage of the opportunity 
of putting forward their respective national views, which were 
recapitulated in the subsequent discussions. 

The first business meeting of the Conference was not held till two 
days later, but on January 22nd the Prime Minister broadcast a 
statement to the people of the United States in which he said they 
would strive to bring to the lowest common level all the programmes 
of the five countries concerned, so that two things would happen : 
(1) there would be no more competition between them in building 
ships, and (2) the programmes would be reduced to the very lowest 
possible level. Mr. Macdonald also gave some figures showing that in 
the British Navy, as compared with 1914, the number of capital ships 
had been reduced from 69 to 20, cruisers with 8-inch guns from 
“7 to 11, smaller cruisers from 81 to 43, and submarines from 
14 to 53, 

Itshould be said at once that the first weeks of the Conference were 
taken up in preparing the agenda, the first business meeting being 
chiefly notable for the detailed statement made by M. Tardieu regard- 
ing the extent of the French Colonial Empire, with a view to explaining 
the absolute needs of his country. These needs, he emphasised, 
could only be modified by the consideration that if the sense of security 
Were increased throughout the world it would to that extent be easier 
for France to reduce her naval commitments. After referring to the 

tench Memorandum of December 20th, 1929,(') the Premier quoted 








_ ‘l) For a summary of the contents of this, see the Bulletin of January 2nd, Vol. VI; 
0. 13, page 15, under December 2Ist. 
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figures to show that the protection of the French Colonies necessitatg 
keeping open lines of communication very much longer than thos 
of any other Power except Great Britain ; the area of the territorig 
overseas was 12 million square miles, and their population 60 million 
while the length of coast of these territories and of the mother county 
totalled over 18,000 miles. 

Signor Grandi also entered into some detail in describing the positiq 
of Italy. While not making the claim to parity with France the whok 
burden of his statement, he gave a very definite intimation of th 
attitude taken up by the Fascist Government. Since Italy depended 
upon her maritime communications for securing over three-fourths of 
the imports essential to the life of her population she was fully justified, 
said the Italian delegate, in claiming not to be asked to deprive herself 
of her present right to naval armaments on a level with those of any 
other continental European Power, and he concluded by saying that, 
confirming the statements made several times by the head of the 
Fascist Government, Italy was ready to reduce her armaments t 
any level, no matter how low, providing it would not be exceeded by 
any other continental European Power. 

The first plenary meeting was closed with the setting up of: 
committee composed of all the members of the Conference, and with 
the adoption of a resolution that sub-committees should be appointed 
on the decision of the whole Conference. 

The following two or three days were devoted to private meetings 
between the principal delegates, at which methods of procedure wer 
discussed,(?) and on January 27th it was understood that the French 
delegation had secured the insertion in the agenda of the question oi 
global tonnage and that of the so-called compromise proposal of 1921 
for the limitation of each category of ship according to national 
‘“‘ needs,”’ including the right to transfer from one category to another 
within certain limits and provided notice were given to the other 
Powers. At the same meeting the Italian delegation put forward 
a suggestion that the question of maximum levels on the bass 
of global tonnage should be dealt with first, but this was nol 
adopted. 

Mr. Wakatsuki broadcast a statement to the American people, 
and Mr. Stimson gave up to the press three of the seats occupied at the 
Conference by the United States’ advisers, while the contribution \ 
the proceedings from the British Government’s side was an official 
announcement that the two 8-inch gun cruisers, the laying down of 
which had been suspended in July, 1929,(*) had definitely been take 
off the building programme. Nothing of importance transpired #& 
to the results of the discussions of the following few days, but Viscoul! 


(2) The chief task was to find an acceptable compromise between the French es 
that limitation should be by total or global tonnage and the British view that 1t ome 
be by categories of ships. The basis of discussion was the French suggestion put el 
as a compromise (known later as the “‘ transactional ” proposal) at Geneva in April, 192+. 

(3) Vide the Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament on July 24th, 1929. 
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rey spoke in optimistic terms of the outlook when presiding at a 
jinner at which the delegates were entertained by the Pilgrims of 
reat Britain on January 28th. That day was also noteworthy for 
an interesting message broadcast to the people of both Great Britain 
and the United States by Mr. Stimson, who, after describing the main 
pbjects of the Conference, gave some figures to show the sacrifices 
\merica had made in her naval building programme as a result of the 
Vashington Treaty. On the present occasion they wished, besides 
utting an end to competition in auxiliary vessels, to reduce the 
battleship programmes below the levels provided for in 1922, more 
especially since, unless this were done, they would be faced in the 
United States with an expenditure of $300 millions on battleships 
alone during the next six years. 

The next plenary meeting was fixed for January 30th, but mean- 
while a certain amount of information was made available as to the 
progress of the discussions between the heads of the British and 
French delegations. According to this, the latter were understood 
to have abandoned their contention that discussions on methods of 
limitation should be on the basis of global tonnage, and to have 
accepted the principle that they should proceed by categories, subject, 
however, to the reservation that light cruisers and destroyers should 
be merged into one category as cruisers carrying guns of less than 
8 inches calibre. 

An outline of the Japanese attitude was also made public in 
amplification of what was already known as to the claim of that country 
toa 70 per cent. ratio in auxiliary vessels. Japan, it was explained, 
would be satisfied with an inferior position as compared with the 
largest fleet, and was ready to accept a smaller percentage—down to 
under 50 per cent.—of the small cruisers, provided her demand for a 
70 per cent. ratio of large 8-inch gun cruisers were agreed to. She 
also claimed the right to retain her existing strength in submarines, 
Le., about 78,000 tons. 

When the next plenary meeting opened the Italian delegation 
again made an attempt to obtain consideration of the questions 
which it had tabled for discussion, on the ground that these raised an 
important matter of principle. These questions were described as 
(1) the determination of ratios, and (2) the determination of the 
levels of the total tonnage of the several countries. Signor Grandi 
said that as some of the delegates appeared to wish to refrain in 
the meantime from discussing them he was prepared to wait, but 
could not commit himself on any special point of the naval disarma- 
ment problem until the two fundamental questions in the Italian 
proposal had been’ settled. It was eventually agreed that they 
should not be dealt with at that juncture, and Mr. Stimson proposed 
that the remaining subjects should be examined by a committee, 
with instructions to report on them to the full Conference. These 
Subjects were: first, the French proposal for limitation of global 
‘onnage, including that country’s “transactional”? or compromise 
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proposal(‘) and the question as to the classification to be adopted 
and the amount and conditions of transfer, and, secondly, the Britis; 
proposal for limitation by categories of vessels. The American 
delegation intimated that while believing in the British system, i; 
recognised that smaller navies necessarily had a tendency towark 
specialisation and accordingly was ready to accept the compromise 
proposal as a basis for discussion. The British view was again 
explained by the First Lord of the Admiralty, who stated, however, 
that he did not object to some system of transfer being adopted, 
provided that confidence and stability were not impaired. Transfer 
of tonnage should, therefore, be restricted to the less powerful type 
of vessels, and the maximum tonnage of the individual unit in each 
category should be strictly limited. As regards the British classifica. 
tion of vessels the essential point was that cruisers should be 
considered under two categories ; those carrying guns above 6 inches, 
and those with guns 6 inches in calibre or less. 

On the following day the official text of the French compromise 
proposal was published, and, as consideration of this and of the 
British counter-suggestion occupied the attention of the Committee 
for some time, the main heads of it may be enumerated. All naval 
vessels were to be divided into the following classes: (1) Vessels 
exceeding 10,000 tons displacement, or with guns of more than 
8 inches calibre(*); (2) Light surface vessels with guns exceeding 
6 inches calibre ; (3) Light surface vessels whose guns do not exceed 
6 inches; (4) Submarines; (5) Aircraft carriers; and (6) Special 
vessels, i.e., minelayers, training ships, etc. It was not proposed 
that transfers should be restricted to the smaller classes, but the 
amount of transfer was to be limited, and a year’s notice was to be 
given to the other Powers whenever the right was exercised. 

With this may be compared the British proposal, put forward 
at the beginning of February as a counter-suggestion. This divided 
vessels into the following categories: (1) Capital ships; (2) Aircraft 
carriers ; (3) Cruisers: (A) with guns of 8 inches or larger calibre, 
and (B) with guns of 6 inches calibre or less; (4) Destroyers; and 
(5) Submarines. In the first two no transfers would be allowed, but 
in the heavy cruisers a limited transfer downwards, and in the small 
cruisers and destroyers unlimited transfer up or down would be 
permitted. Submarines were not mentioned. 

The French proposal appears to have been taken as the basis 
of discussion, but this was more or less confined to the British and 
French members of the Committee, because the American delegates 
intimated that they reserved their comments in the meantime, while 
the Italians repeated their previous statement that they regarded 
any decision on the subject as provisional upon the discussion at é 
later stage of the two questions, the settlement of which ( they: re egarded 





(4) For the text of this, see the Bulletin of February 13th, Vol. VI, No. 16, page 12 7 
(5) This was presumably a reference to the fact that the new German cruiser. und 
construction, was to carry six 1l-inch guns. 
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as an essential preliminary to the work of the Conference in arranging 
technical details. In spite of this warning, however, the committee 
appears to have continued to confine its work to a discussion of 
methods of limitation and of ascertaining the naval tonnage of the 
five Powers, while relegating what the Italian delegation described 
as the fundamental questions to later consideration. 

The next questions dealt with by the Conference as a whole were 
those of the life of capital ships and the policy to be adopted regarding 
submarines, but meanwhile questions asked in the House of Commons 
elicited replies which revealed the fact that the British Government 
was making renewed attempts to lead the way by example to further 
limitation of naval construction. On February 3rd it was made 
known semi-officially that a statement made some days earlier in 
Parliament regarding the cancelling of two cruisers of the 1929-30 
programme referred to two further vessels, in addition to the two 
of the 1928-29 programme, the definite cancelling of which had 
been announced on 27th January. This made four cancelled (i.e., 
three of 10,000 tons and one of smaller size) since the previous 
summer, and in addition three submarines and four destroyers were 
taken off the original programme laid before Parliament for 1929-30. 
It might be added here that some weeks later (12th March), in reply 
to a further question in the House of Commons as to what was the 
total tonnage of warship construction which had been cancelled 
since January Ist, 1928, by each of the five Powers represented at 
the Conference, Mr. Alexander replied that the figure for the British 
Empire was approximately 66,000 tons, but that no tonnage had 
been cancelled by any of the other Powers. 

To return to the question of battleships, proposals were understood 
to have been made for a prolongation of the life of these vessels and 
for a reduction of the largest guns carried by them from 16 to 
14 inches, but no definite progress was made towards arriving at any 
decisions on these lines as far as the public was aware. More 
encouraging reports were in circulation, however, as to the discussion 
of the relative cruiser strengths proposed for the British and American 
Navies. On February 6th Mr. Stimson issued a statement setting 
on record the views of the United States delegation according to 
which America would be content with 18 10,000-ton cruisers, as 
compared with Great Britain’s 15, while the latter country would 
be allowed an excess of tonnage in 6-inch gun smaller cruisers to the 
extent of 42,000 tons. In order to ensure exact equality of oppor- 
tunity, however, each country would “‘ have the option of duplicating 
exactly the cruiser fleet of the other,” if so desired. 

Nothing transpired as to the reception which these proposals 
were given by the British delegation, and the energies of the Conference 
appear to have been largely given up to the attempt to reconcile 
the British and French points of view regarding methods of limitation. 
The British Government chose this moment to communicate to the 
other delegations a memorandum regarding its policy, and a summary 
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of this was published on February 7th. The general policy of the 
British Empire was, it was explained, to keep the highway of the 
seas open for trade and communication, and it was pointed out that 
if naval establishments were not to be a menace, an equilibriun 
would have to be maintained between them through international 
agreement. It was proposed that any agreement resulting from 
the Conference should run until 1936, and a further conference should 
be called in 1935. The need for agreement as to limitation by 
categories was insisted upon, and the categories proposed were five 
only: capital ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. Transfers might be allowed, but were not advisable 
in the case of the first two and the last, and the previous suggestions 
were repeated regarding the transfers of cruisers. (‘) 

Taking the categories separately the memorandum proposed :— 

Reduction of capital ships to the Washington Treaty figure 
within 18 months of the ratification of the agreement resulting from 
the Conference. 

No replacement until the 1935 Conference. Reduction of 
maximum tonnage to 25,000 tons and of gun calibre to 12 inches. 
Increase of life of vessels to 26 years. 

The complete disappearance of the battleship in due time. 

Aircraft carriers to be limited in tonnage and gun calibre, to 
25,000 tons maximum displacement. Life to be increased to 26 years. 
Total tonnage for the British and U.S. Navies to be 100,000 instead 
of 135,000 tons. 

Cruisers to be in one category, but sub-divided according to gun 
calibre. Great Britain to have 339,000 tons (50 vessels). Tonnage 
limit for small vessels to be 6,000 or 7,000 tons. The life of cruisers 
to be 20 years. 

Destroyer tonnage to be limited to 1,850 for leaders and 1,500 
for others, with a maximum gun calibre of 5 inches. Existing building 
programme of 200,000 tons could be reduced if submarine programmes 
of other Powers were reduced. 

Submarines to be limited to the lowest possible size and total 
number, should their abolition be impracticable. 

The question of the submarine was next dealt with and on 
February 11th the First Lord of the Admiralty gave to a meeting 
of the Conference in plenary session five distinct reasons why the 
British Government advocated its abolition. He was supported by 
Mr. Stimson, who proposed a resolution asking for the appointment 
of a committee to study three specific questions: (1) the abolition 
of the submarine ; (2) regulation of its use through subjecting 1 to 
the rules of war governing the use of surface craft, and (3) regulation 
of the unit size of submarines. The Italian delegation gave qualified 
support to the principle of abolition—there was no objection 12 
principle to abolition on Italy’s part if all the naval Powers concurred 
in this—but both France and Japan put forward reasons why they 
te Paper, 





(6) The text of this memorandum was published on February 10th as a Whi 
Cmd. 3485, 
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considered the submarine to be an essential element of their fleets. 
M. Leygues set forth the French standpoint under three heads: 
(1) the submarine was a warship like the others ; (2) it was a defensive 
weapon which all the naval Powers could not dispense with ; and 
(3) its use should be and could be regulated like that of any other 
warship, and he maintained that any motion tending to abolish it 
would involve three questions of principle: (1) the measure of 
lawfulness of any weapons of war deriving from the progress of 
science and technical improvements ; (2) the right of smaller naval 
Powers to possess, aS sovereign States, a navy corresponding to their 
requirements and their means of defence ; and (3) the question of 
the freedom of the seas. 

The Japanese delegates based their attitude on the fact that 
the geographical condition of their country, which consists of many 
scattered islands, made the submarine the most convenient means 
of defence of its waterways and vulnerable points, but apart from 
this, they were not ready to admit that the submarine should be 
condemned as a ruthless weapon of war, since most weapons could 
be put to merciless use—aeroplanes, for example. Japan, however, 
associated herself heartily with the proposal to make the submarine 
subject to a strict control by law, and as the French and Italian 
delegations expressed the same views it was decided to entrust to 
a special committee of experts the task of working out ways and 
means for providing for such control. 

So far the Japanese delegation had not issued any official state- 
ment of their general position towards the work of the Conference, 
but on 13th February a memorandum was published(’) which made no 
mention of the claim to a 70 per cent. ratio in cruiser strength with 
the U.S.A. Proposals were made for a holiday in battleship con- 
struction, for prolongation of the life of existing ships, and for a 
reduction of their maximum size, but as to cruisers the only point 
made was the importance Japan attached to 8-inch gun vessels, of 
which she desired ‘‘ to maintain a minimum strength sufficient for 
national defence, taking into consideration the strengths held by 
other Powers.” The previous arguments regarding submarines were 
repeated, and the strength considered as essential to Japan’s needs 
was given as that of her existing fleet. i.e., about 78,000 tons. 

On the same day there appeared a lengthy French memorandum, (*) 
supplementary to that published by the French Government on 
20th December, giving detailed figures of the naval tonnages regarded 
as essential to that country’s needs. The existing strength of the 
French Navy was shown as 681,808 tons, and some surprise was felt 
When it was seen that the French Government proposed to increase 
this total to 724,479 tons by 1936. This building programme was 
justified by the consideration that of the 240,000 tons proposed to 





") The text of this was published in the Bulletin of February 13th, Vol. VI, No. 16, 
page 17, 
(8) For the text of this, see the Bulletin of February 27th, Vol. VI, No. 17, page 11. 
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be built no less than 196,800 tons would be merely for replacement, 
most of which was already overdue. The number of 10,000 top 
cruisers required was put at 10, so as to give a total large cruiser 
strength of 124,850 tons, with the inclusion of some old cruisers 
with guns over 6 inches in calibre, while the total tonnage of syb. 
marines claimed was 99,629 tons, as compared with an existing total 
of 97,875 tons. It should be noted that smaller cruisers were not 
specified separately, but a total of 258,597 tons of “light ships” 
was included in the 1936 figure of 724,479 tons, this quantity to be 
made up of small cruisers, destroyers, torpedo-boats, etc. Other 
passages in the memorandum dealt with the question of a holiday in 
battleship construction and a reduction in the maximum tonnage of 
such vessels, but more interest was shown in the concluding sentences, 
in which it was again insisted that any decisions taken in London 
should be taken in relation to the problems of the limitation of land 
and air armaments, and in which the statement was made that “ Just 
as the American and British Governments were . . . able to declare 
that war between the two nations was unthinkable, so France, too, 
is happy to declare her profound conviction that between her people 
and those of the United States and of the British Empire any armed 
conflict is equally unthinkable.’’(*®) Equally interesting to the other 
delegations was the concluding passage in which it was repeated that 
France remained “‘ ready to consider favourably any form of agreement 
for a mutual guarantee of security the effect of which would be to 
transform the absolute requirements of each Power into relative 
requirements.”’ 

A few days after the appearance of this document the French 
Government was defeated on a vote of confidence in the Chamber, 
and on M. Tardieu handing in his resignation a period of nearly 
three weeks followed during which France was not in possession of a 
Government capable of representing the country in London, The 
Premier’s resignation occurred on 17th February, and by the 25th 
his successor, M. Chautemps, had also been defeated on his first 
appearance before the Chamber, and it was not until 2nd March 
that a new Cabinet was formed, this time under M. Tardieu again, 
who obtained the necessary vote of confidence on March 5th. On the 
following day M. Briand and the other members of the delegation 
were able to return to London. 

Meanwhile the Conference had confined its work to technical 
details, such as the drafting of schedules of exempted ships, though 
progress was also made in the examination of the figures in the 
Japanese memorandum of February 13th. Though they did no! 
appear in the published text it was afterwards understood that the 
Japanese delegation had made two alternative tonnage proposals 
regarding the respective strengths of the Japanese and United States 
Navies. If the United States possessed 18 10,000 ton cruisers, Japa, 
it was suggested, should have 126,000 tons of this class (i.e., moununs 





(9) The absence of any mention of Italy was subsequently commented on unfavourably 
by the press of that country. 
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s-inch guns), while the figures for smaller cruisers would be 147,000 
tons for America and 81,700 tons for Japan. If, however, America 
only possessed 15 10,000 ton cruisers, Japan would be content with 
her existing strength of 108,400 tons, and the figures for small cruisers 
would then be, for America 189,000 tons, and for Japan 107,700 tons. 

Of more importance was the appearance, on 19th February, of an 
Italian memorandum defining the policy of that country at the 
Conference.() This had several interesting features, apart from the 
fact that it repeated, in two distinct passages, Italy’s readiness to 
accept any figure of armaments, however low, provided this were not 
exceeded by any other continental European Power. It also stated 
that the idea of an armed conflict with any Power, whether represented 
at the Conference or not, was totally foreign to the established naval 
policy of Italy, and then proceeded to give detailed figures of the 
strengths of the navies of Great Britain, France and Italy in vessels 
not covered by the Washington Treaty, with the object of showing that 
the existing strength of the Italian fleet in auxiliary vessels (excluding 
submarines) was approximately of the same total tonnage as the 
French.(“) The figures came in for some criticism, particularly in 
French circles, owing to the fact that they excluded vessels projected, 
as also cruisers over 20 years of age, destroyers over 16, and submarines 
over 15 years old. The equivalent figures which appeared in the 
French statement of six days earlier showed the total tonnage of 
french auxiliary vessels (excluding submarines) at 365,860 tons, or 
134,555 tons more than in the Italian statement, the difference being 
accounted for by the inclusion of all ships in service, building, or 
iuthorised, without reference to age. The divergence was important 
in view of the French Government’s refusal to admit the justice of 
ltaly’s claim to parity in auxiliary vessels. France was, however, 
not represented at the Conference at the time the Italian statement 
appeared, and until the return of M. Briand to London work was 
conlined to the task of defining special ships exempt from limitation, 
and to an enquiry by legal experts into the question of humanising 
‘le submarine. On the former point agreement was reported to have 
been reached on February 25th, and on the following day a com- 
nuniqué was issued intimating that pending the return of the French 
delegation private conversations were continuing, at which French 
luterests were entrusted to the French Ambassador; a few days 
‘ater Mr. Charles Adams broadcast a message to the United States in 
which he gave it as his opinion that nothing had been lost by the fall 
of the French Government except time. 

This was the position at the end of February. 


(10) For the text of this, see the Bulletin of February 27th, Vol. VI, No. 17, page 14. 
_ (Ii) fhe totals of all cruisers and destroyers completed and building were shown as 
‘tance, 231,305 tons, and Italy 227,846 tons. 


(To be concluded.) 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Belgium. 
March 14th.—Arbitration Convention adopted by Greek Chamber. (Sx 


Greece.) 
March 25th.—Signature of Convention of Conciliation in Belgrade. (Se 


Yugoslavia.) 


Brazil. 
March 13th.—It was announced that the election as President of Dr. Julic 
Prestao, the Government nominee, was ensured by a large majority. 


Bulgaria. 

March 13th.—The Yugoslav Minister in Sofia made representations to the 
Government on the recent outrages committed by the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation. 

March 18th.—Representations were made to the Government regarding 
the activities of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation by the British 
and Italian Ministers. A large number of Macedonians were arrested and 
interned in districts far from the Yugoslav frontier. 

March 20th.—The Sobranje ratified the Frontier Agreements with Yugo- 
Slavia. 

March 25th.—Following on diplomatic intervention by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy the Government ordefed the arrest of all militant members 


of the two groups of the International Macedonian Revolutionary Orgauisation 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 14th—A number of leading Kuominchun generals issued a circular 
telegram from Taiyuanfu urging Yen Hsi-shan to abandon his intention of 
resigning and undertaking to fight for him to the last man. 

The Nanking forces were reported to be advancing up the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway and to be approaching the Shansi lines. 

Han Fu-chu, Chairman of the Honan Provincial Government, and Shih 
Yu-san were understood to have been subsidised by Nanking, and were 
advancing north by the Peking-Hankow railway, having crossed the Honan 
border into Chihli. . 

March 17th—Two regiments of Cantonese troops garrisoning the Bus 
Bay district mutinied and destroyed the wireless station erected in connectiol 
with the campaign against piracy. 

March 18th.—Feng Yu-hsiang was stated to have arrived at Tungkwan, 
on the Shensi-Honan border, personally to direct the operations of the 
Kuominchun, and was believed to have 120,000 men under his commané. 
Yen Hsi-shan’s forces were reported to number 130,000. 

Fifty-three prominent generals were stated to have pledged themselves 
join the expedition to “‘ exterminate the traitor (Chiang Kai-shek) and sv? 
the nation from extinction.” 

Communists were reported to have looted Fuan in southern Fukien 0 
massacred all the officials. é 

March 19th.—The official news agency charged Yen Hsi-shan with plan- 
ning to establish an independent government in Peking, with Wu Pei-fu a8 
Minister of War and Tuan Chi-jui as Minister of the Interior. 
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All the Nanking officials were reported to have been removed from their 
positions on the Peking-Tientsin railway, the posts and telegraphs, etc. 

March 23rd—Yen Hsi-shan’s agents took over the Peking-Hankow 
railway administration and the wireless station, etc. 


ExTeRNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERs. 


March 14th.—The Tariff Agreement with Japan, initialed on March 12th, 
was understood to recognise China’s tariff independence, but China undertook 
to abolish likin, and accorded Japan most-favoured-nation treatment. Japan 
promised to reduce the duties on certain imports from China. 

March 15th—The American steamer “ Chiping ” was fired on on the 
Yangtze by Chinese troops and Lieutenant Winslow was wounded. 

March 17th—Communist bands were reported to have attacked the 
French mission at Taipingfu (on a tributary of the West River in Kwangsi) 
and carried off Father Crocq. 

March 2l1st—The capture by Communists of 10 American Catholic 
missionaries at Kanchow was reported. 


Egypt. 

March 23rd.—It was announced that provisional commercial agreements 
providing for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment had been signed with 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the French Eastern mandated 
territories. 


Finland. 

March 18th.—Refugees from the Finnish population of the Karelian and 
German Volga republics of the U.S.S.R. formally requested the Government 
to approach the League of Nations and the Powers with regard to the religious 
and economic oppression of these republics by the Soviet Government. 


France. 

March 13th.—The Government secured the passing of the Budget by the 
Chamber, and on a vote of confidence obtained a majority of 60 (320 votes 
to 260). 

A semi-official Note was issued declining, in the absence of a Mediterranean 
pact, either to make reductions in the French naval armaments or to admit 
parity with Italy. 

March 17th.—French priest captured by bandits. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

March 21st—Comment on M. Briand’s return to Paris from London. 
(See Great Britain: The London Naval Conference.) 

March 22nd.—The Financial Committee of the Chamber unanimously 
—except for one vote—passed the Government Bill ratifying the 
Young Plan. 

March 25th.—During the Senate discussion of the Foreign Ministry’s 
Estimates. M. Briand made a statement on the Naval Conference in which he 
referred to the problem of security in a manner which was taken to indicate 
that the Government would be prepared to consider a general mutual guarantee 
on the part of all the Mediterranean Powers to render war in that area impos- 
able. Heasked for no new military alliances or measures against an aggressor, 
but for an agreement to prevent war, and so render military measures un- 
hecessary. He also said that since the Washington Conference France had 
rot constructed a single capital ship. 
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Germany. 

March 13th.—President Hindenburg signed the law ratifying the Gover. 
ment’s acceptance of the Young Plan. Simultaneously the President issue 
a manifesto stating that he had signed in the conviction that the Young Plan 
was an improvement on the Dawes Plan and signified political and economic 
progress along the road to the liberation of Germany. A refusal to ratify 
would have caused serious consequences for Germany’s economic life, and he 
appealed to the country to become more united and co-operate in the tasks 
imposed on it. 

March 17th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Warsaw. (See Poland) 

March 18th.—The President signed the measures embodying the 
Liquidation Agreements with Great Britain, Poland and other countries. 

The Reichstag passed the new Law for the safeguarding of the Republic. 
This contained provisions to enable the authorities to take stronger action 
against Fascist and Communist agitators. It also removed the restrictions 
on the ex-Kaiser’s movements. 

March 21st.—Owing to a dispute between the Reich Government and the 
State of Thuringia regarding the activities of the local police force, a Reich 
commissioner was appointed to investigate conditions in the force, more 
especially in respect of charges that it had assumed the character of a Fascist 


Guard. 


Great Britain. 
Lonpon Nava CONFERENCE. 

March 12th.—In reply to a question in Parliament as to what was the 
total tonnage of warship construction which had been cancelled since 
January Ist, 1928, by each of the five Powers engaged in the Naval Conference, 
Mr. Alexander replied that the figure for the British Empire was approxi- 
mately 66,000 tons, but that no tonnage had been cancelled by the other 
Powers. 

The heads of the British, U.S.A. and French delegations continued their 
examination of the French tables of tonnage. 

The First Committee also discussed the three main questions referred \ 
it regarding submarines, i.e., their total abolition, their more humane use, 
and the possibility of limiting both the total tonnage of the class and the size 
of individual vessels. As regards the second, the Committee took as its basis 
the Root Resolution passed at the Washington Conference, but controversy 
was understood to have arisen concerning the third and fourth articles of 
this (providing that violators of the rules should be treated as pirates, and for 
prohibition of the use of submarines as commerce-destroyers). 

March 13th_—M. Dumesnil, Minister of Marine, on behalf of the French 
Delegation, handed a statement of figures to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Alexander), which read as follows :— 

(1) Taking into account the new classification of exempt vessels, the 
present tonnage of the French fleet as concerns ships in commissio!, 
building, or appropriated for, including special vessels, amouns ‘ 
670,861 tons 

(2) Should France undertake no further building on and after January 
Ist, 1931, the tonnage of the fleet in commission in 1936 would be 670,%6l. 

(3) Should an agreement be made conformably with her declaration 
February 13th, from 1931 to 1933 France would build 120,000 tons~ 
i.e., 77,329 tons of replacement and 42,671 tons of supplementary building 
(the latter including 23,330 tons in replacement of the battleship “ France, 
lost in 1922, and 19,341 tons of actual supplementary building, the re 
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being entirely replacement tonnage). Those 120,000 tons would be in 

commission in 1936, and the tonnage of the fleet in commission would 

become, a8 soon as the scrappings had been made, 713,532 tons. 

(4) From 1934 to 1936 France would build 120,000 tons of replacement 
at the average rate of 40,000 tons per annum. The French Delegation 
already specified on February 13th that the tonnage thus built which 
would be in commission after December 31st, 1936, would be entirely 
balanced by the scrapping of an equal quantity of over-age tonnage. On 
December 31st, 1939, as on December 31st, 1936, the tonnage of the ships 
in commission would therefore be 713,532. 

(The existing tonnage—670,861 tons—was made up of ships built, 
building and appropriated for ; the figure given for 1936—713,532 tons— 
was the total tonnage of the ships which would then be in commission. 
The existing strength in ships in commission was 492,407 tons.) 

Issue of French Semi-official Note. (See France.) 

March 14th.—A technical sub-committee was set up to suggest how the 
rules for scrapping ships as laid down at Washington m‘ght be applied to 
ategories of ships outside the Washington Treaty. 

The Paris press, repeating that France still adhered to her proposal for a 
mutual guarantee pact, said that since America had refused this, M. Briand 
was proposing @ pact between the Mediterranean naval Powers to which the 
ther interested Powers, not represented in London (i.e., Spain, Yugoslavia, 
etc.), would be asked to subscribe. 

March 16th—Reports were current that a compromise had been reached 
between the U.S. and Japanese delegations with regard to auxiliary vessels, 
by which America would have 180,000 tons of 8-inch gun cruisers, 145,000 
tons of smaller cruisers, 150,000 tons of destroyers, and 52,000 tons of 
submarines, while Japan would have 108,400 tons of 8-inch gun cruisers, 
101,400 tons of smaller cruisers, 105,000 tons of destroyers, and 52,000 tons of 
submarines, giving totals of 527,000 and 366,900 tons respectively. 

M. Tardieu and the other principal French delegates spent the greater 
part of the day in conversation with Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Henderson, and 
Mr. Alexander. It was understood that progress was made towards agree- 
ment on the lines that the British standpoint against the inclusion of political 
auses in a proposed five-Power Pact was accepted, while M. Tardieu secured 

support for his case in respect of de facto Italian parity with France. 
_ M. Tardieu issued a statement to the press concerning the conversations, 
in which he said: “‘ As between French and British we have examined the 
whole situation together, applying ourselves more particularly to the points 
of interest to both our countries ... We consider that the result to be 
btained is important enough to exclude any unwise haste : what we require 
S not haste but success. I am convinced we shall come to a positive 
Satisfactory result. The common work is going on.” 

The Italian delegation was understood to remain opposed to a settlement 
based on the building programme of the ensuing six years, since, owing to the 
‘nisting low level of Italian figures, an agreement with France on the 
togramme basis would either stabilise Italian inferiority or involve Italy in 
i very large-scale naval expenditure. 

The {talian delegation was stated to have offered to build no more capital 
‘lips during the next six years, if France gave a similar undertaking, but 
France would not concede this. 

March 17th.—-In introducing the Navy Estimates into the Commons, 

. Alexander said that, exclusive of the non-effective vote, the Estimates 
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showed a reduction of 46 per cent. on those of 1914. The full saving 
compared with the previous year, was £5,886,000, if allowance were made fy 
past commitments falling due for payment and for Mr. Churchill’s excessiyy 
optimism in framing the previous Estimates. These savings representa) 
reductions in naval strength justified by the change in world psychology, 
which had been reflected even in the programme of the late Government, 
Adequate provision was left, and the Fleet would not be allowed to “ rot from 
the bottom.” 

He defined British policy as the determination to avoid both unilaten 
disarmament and competitive building. As regards the Conference its results 
would be reflected in future Estimates for new construction, which, he hinted, 
would probably provide for three new submarines, but beyond that not mor 
than £80,000 would be required during the coming year. The ultimate fate 
of the Singapore base would not be decided without consultation with the 
Dominions. 

March 18th.—The Japanese delegation was understood to have intimated 
to that of the U.S.A. that a favourable reply could not be expected from 
Tokyo to the American proposals regarding the tonnage in auxiliary vessels 
to be allotted to the two countries. The final decision, however, could not te 
expected till after the Cabinet meeting of March 22nd. 

The position between France and Italy was reported to be that M. Tardieu 
had proposed that France would agree to some reduction of her tonnage total 
(to say 600,000 tons) if she could be guaranteed a permanent naval superiority 
over Italy. (The figure mentioned was 200,000 tons.) Italy was stated to be 
ready to leave France with her existing superiority in battleships (Italy hada 
credit, i.e., on the Washington ratio of 100,000 in battleships which she had 
not utilised) and to be prepared to forego strict parity in submarines, but 
maintained her claim to theoretical parity over the whole field of naval 
armaments. She suggested the inclusion in the comparative tables of naval 
strength between 1930 and 1936 of only the really effective tonnage, 1-, 
under age vessels and vessels building. This was calculated to give Franc 
a temporary superiority of nearly 150,000 tons. 

March 20th.—During a conversation between Mr. Macdonald and Signet 
Grandi the latter was understood to have referred to the Italian proposal ol 
the 18th March as representing a concession to France, since numerial equality 
estimated on that basis would have given France a superiority, because sit 
possessed several serviceable ships over age but still in commission, whil 
Italy had very few. France was understood to have rejected this suggestiol. 

In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Macdonald said that a propos! 
that the Government should enter into an engagement involving sanctions 0 
blockade in the Mediterranean, going beyond the letter of the League 
Covenant, had been neither contemplated nor discussed in the Conference. 

Fascist Grand Council approved Italian delegation’s work at Conferenct 
(See Italy.) 

March 21st.—It was understood that M. Tardieu had fixed no date for his 
return to London, and M. Briand’s departure for France was described ® 
Paris as ‘‘ marking the decision of the French Government to take no a¢'\® 
part in the Conference so long as the present group of circumstances 
unchanged.” 

March 22nd.—Owing to the difficulty of reconciling the French and Italian 
standpoints it was recognised that a deadlock had been reached. Afters 
careful examination of the French figures, it was found impossible to 7" 
France to reduce them to any material extent except in return for the assur 
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{ political guarantees, while the Italian delegation was equally firm in refusing 
» abate the claim to parity with France, and could not be induced to put 
orward any concrete figures of tonnage. 

March 24th.—Following on a conversation between Mr. Macdonald and 
ionor Grandi, it was understood that the latter had made a suggestion that 
steps should be taken to secure a formal adjournment of the Conference for 
ix months. Italy and France should agree that this adjournment would not 
jebar the other three Powers from negotiating a treaty as soon as possible. 
In the six months period, France and Italy should continue their conversations 
o see whether any way out of the deadlock could be devised. If an agree- 
nent could be reached the question of enlarging the three-Power treaty into 
; five-Power one could be taken up at the resumed Conference. Italy and 
France should give an undertaking that in the six months they would not begin 
sny new building. Finally, Signor Grandi suggested that Mr. Macdonald 
hould continue in his office as President in order that he might act as Chairman 
f any discussions which might take place between France and Italy before 
he Conference met again. 

March 25th—It was announced that a plenary meeting of the Conference 
would be held during the week beginning 30th March. (One had not been 
held since February 11th.) It was also understood that M. Briand would 
return to London on March 26th or 27th, and also that a reply from Tokyo 
o the American proposals might be expected to reach London prior to the 
lenary meeting. 

Rumours were current in American circles in London that the United 
tates might be willing to examine again the question of a consultative pact, 
snd an official statement was issued by the delegation pointing out that it had 
been made clear several weeks earlier tbat “‘ America had no objection to enter- 
ing a consultative pact as such. On the contrary, the United States is already 
» party to a number of treaties involving the obligation of consulting with 
ther Powers. It wil not, however, enter into any treaty . . . where there is 
danger of its obligations being misunderstood as involving a promise to render 

iitary assistance or guaranteeting protection by military force to another 
mation. 

It was felt that such a misunderstanding might arise if the United States 
utered into such a treaty as a quid pro quo for the reduction of the naval forces 

{another Power, and that that danger had hitherto inhered in the existing 
ituation and in the French attitude, but if the demand for security could be 


Btisfied in some other way then the delegation would consider the matter 


with an entirely open mind. 


jENERAL. 


_ March 19th.—The Foreign Secretary’s Report on the 58th Session of the 
ouncil of the League of Nations was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3514. 


reece, 

March 13th—The Chamber adopted the Treaty of Friendship with 
uechoslovakia, signed on June 10th, 1929. 

March 14th—The Chamber adopted the Arbitration Convention with 
lgium. 


Trak, 


March 23rd.—General Nuri Pasha as Said accepted the task of forming a 
new Cabinet, taking the portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. 
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Italy. 

March 17th—The King signed a Decree establishing the free Zone ¢ 
Fiume, including Fiume itself, Abbazia, Volosca, and other centres of ty 
Gulf of Carnaro. 

March 20th.—An official communiqué stated that the Grand Council ha 
‘entirely approved the work done by the delegates at the Naval Confereng 
in defence of Italy’s right to maritime parity with the most strongly armej 
Power on the Continent.” 

March 23rd.—A Decree was published abolishing all octroi duties as froy 
April 1st, under a Government scheme for fiscal reform, with the object of 
lowering the cost of living. (By the octroi system tolls were levied at the gate 
of each commune on all produce coming in from the countryside.) 

March 24th.—Signor Grandi’s proposal to Mr. Macdonald. (See Grea 
Britain: The London Naval Conference.) 


Japan. 


March 18th.—Japanese attitude to U.S. proposals. (See Great Britain; 
The London Naval Conference.’ 

March 2\st.—An agreement was concluded with the Soviet Government 
providing for the interchange of military officers between the two armies. 


League of Nations. 

March 14th.—At the meeting of the Tariff Truce Conference Mr. William 
Graham said he would accept the French proposal for continuation of the 
existing commercial treaties, but only as a minimum, and on condition that 
Articles 2 and 3 of the proposals were put into operation. (These were: 
those States which had few or no commercial treaties were not to create new 
duties or increase old ones, and in cases where new tariffs were considered 
absolutely necessary, they should not be imposed suddenly, but only after 
opportunity had been given for negotiation, with a view to establishing 
equilibrium between the increases proposed and any feasible decreases.) 

March 15th—The Austrian delegate stated that his Government wa 
unable to accept the French proposal owing to the fact that a number of trade 
agreements with other countries were actually in course of negotiation 
Following on this, the Swiss, Czechoslovak, and Yugoslavian delegates 
adopted a similar attitude. 

March 18th.—The Refugees’ Committee decided to give the protection 0 
the League and its High Commissioner to Russians who had been forced by 
religious persecution to seek refuge in Poland. as also to Armenians taking 
refuge in Syria. | 

Publication of Report on 58th Session of the Council. (See Great Brita 

March 24th._—The Tariff Truce Conference was closed with the signature 0! 
three documents; the Convention for the maintenance of existing commer(lé 
treaties unaltered for one year, the protocol regarding the programme of future 
negotiations, and the Final Act. They were all signed by Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, Esthonia, Finland, France, Italy, Luxembowg, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. Denmark and Sweden signed the Final Ac 
only ; Greece, Latvia, Lithuania and Portugal signed that and the Protocol. 


Netherlands. 
March 13th.—Signature of Treaty in Teheran. (See Persia.) 
The Conference for the Codification of International Law met 4! The 
Hague under the Presidency of Dr. Heemskerk. Forty-three nations w%™ 
represented, seven of which were not members of the League. 
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March 18th.—At the meeting of the Conference for the Codification of 
International Law the First Committee decided that questions of nationality 
were dependent on the sovereignty of each State, and that questions as to the 
acquisition or loss of nationality by an individual should be settled according 
to the laws of the State whose nationality was claimed by the individual. 

March 19th.—The Third Commission (Responsibilities of States) of the 
Drafting Committee unanimously adopted a proposal which had been pre- 
viously presented by the French delegation of which the text was as follows : 
“ Bvery failure by a State to fulfil international obligations in consequence of 
damage committed by its agents to the person or property of a foreigner on 
the territory of this State will involve the responsibility of the latter.” 

March 21st—The Second Committee of the Conference for the Codification 
of International Law decided to include in the Convention the principle that 
the sovereignty of a State extended to the air above its territory, the earth 
beneath its surface, etc. 


Palestine. 

March 21st—Five Arabs were condemned to death for murder during the 
Hebron riots of August 1929. 

The Arab delegation left for London to present the Arab case to the 
British Government. 


Persia. 
March 13th—A Treaty of Friendship with the Netherlands was signed in 


Teheran. 


Poland. 

March 15th—Following on a vote of no confidence on one of the Ministers 
the Premier tendered the resignation of the Cabinet. 

March 17th—The President accepted the resignation of the Cabinet. 

The Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed in Warsaw, after 
negotiations lasting for five years. It terminated the tariff war, and provided 
for the export of regular contingents of pigs to Germany, at fixed prices. 

_ March 18th_—The President invited Professor Szymanski, President of the 
Senate, to form a Cabinet. 

March 25th—M. Szymanski informed the President that he was unable 
to form a Cabinet. This followed on a move by Marshal Pilsudski, who let 
it be known that his participation in a Szymanski Cabinet depended on 
the seceptance by the Parliamentary majority of four conditions, which 
vere unacceptable. (They were, that deputies and parties should not interfere 
in questions relating to the administrative staff and the method of government, 
rin the carrying out of the provisions of the Budget, etc., and that the Seym 
should not meet for six months after its impending adjournment.) 


Spain. 

Mareh 13th —It was announced that the Government had ratified the 
“vention for the Control of International Traffic in Arms, Munitions, etc. 
The Artillery Units disbanded by the Directorate were re-established. 

A manifesto was published declaring for a republic, signed by hundreds 
if professors and other professional men. 
. March 15th—The Minister of Finance issued a statement analysing the 
‘nancial methods of the Directorate, in which he declared that there had been 
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a deficit from 1923-24 to 1929 of 2,796,583,417 pesetas (say £69,914579) 
much of which had been “ covered up” by the previous Minister’s expedient 
of opening an “ extraordinary budget.” 

March 16th.—General Primo de Rivera, Marquis d’Estella, died suddenly 
in Paris, aged 60. , 

March 25th.—The former Ministers who held office under the Directorate 
decided to form a new political party to be called the National Monarchica| 
Union, whose object would be to defend and support the financial reform 
carried out by the Directorate. 


Turkey. 

March 17th.—According to the Constantinople press the French and 
British delegates of the Ottoman Debt bond-holders had come to the con- 
clusion that Turkey was unable to meet her foreign debt engagements, and had 
decided to urge upon the Government the need of drastic fiscal reform, for 
which they recommended the engagement of a foreign financial adviser. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 13th.—The official press announced the opening of a new anti-Easter 
campaign, in which operations were to be directed by the League of Young 
Communists. 

March 14th.—The press published articles emphasising the necessity for 
village Communists to show discretion in the methods adopted for promoting 
collectivisation, and Jsvestia said that distortions of the party agrarian policy 
must be combated : for example, violation of the principle that attachment to 
a collective farm should be voluntary, the expropriation of kulaks when this 
was not an integral part of collectivisation, and “ such stupidity as the removal 
of church bells and the closing of churches upon the demand of only a part of 
the population without permission from higher authorities.” 

March 15th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party issued 5 
message to local Communist organisations condemning in the strongest terms 
such excesses as the compulsory enrolment of peasants in collective farms, 
the suppression of local markets, etc., and the closing of churches against the 
desire of the overwhelming majority of the population. 

March 17th—It was understood that the instructions issued by the 
Government for some relaxation of the campaign against religion provided 
only for the exemption of peasants, whose religious feelings were not to be 
interfered with and whose churches were not to be closed. 

March 18th—League’s decision re refugees from the U.S.S.R. (Se 
League of Nations.) . 

Owing to a shortage of supplies the Soviet authorities began a campaigt 
to induce the peasants to resume bringing their produce to the towns fot 
private sale. 

Report to Finnish Government by Finnish inhabitants of Karelia, etc. 
regarding Soviet oppression. (See Finland.) 

March 20th.—A new anti-religious University for children was opened 
at Leningrad. 

March 2ist.—At the second plenary Conference of the anti-God Society 
it was announced that the membership had increased since the summer ¢ 
1929 from 1,000,000 to 2,500,000. 

The Tass Agency reported that mass demonstrations were held in Mosco®, 
Leningrad and other towns to protest against the anti-Soviet prayers bros 

Agreement with Japan re military officers. (See Japan.) 
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March 25th—It was reported that the Government had decided to open 
“ snti-religious departments ” in the Universities of Leningrad and Moscow 
and to organise 28 permanent “ itinerant anti-religious exhibitions.” An 
anti-religious daily newspaper was also to be established. 

It was announced that the Council of People’s Commissars had formally 
legalised the compulsory recruitment of peasants for labour in connection 
with the Five Years Plan in industry. 


U.S.A. 

March 15th—American officer wounded on the Yangtze. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

A formal agreement was drawn up with a view to putting an end to the 
existing American-supported dictatorship in Haiti and providing for the 
restoration of some measure of democratic government. At the expiry of 
President Borno’s term of office on May 15th, M. Eugene Roy was to take 
office temporarily, in order to supervise the elections in August to the National 
Legislature (which had been suspended some years previously by Presidential 
decree) 

The largest submarine in the Navy was launched, with a displacement of 
2,760 tons. 

March 21st.—Report re capture of ten missionaries at Kanchow. (See 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

March 24th—Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador, presented his 
letters of credence to President Hoover. 

March 25th— Rumours re American attitude towards a consultative pact 
and issue of statement by Delegation. (See Great Britain: London Naval 
Conference.) 


Vatican City. 
_ March 19th.—A mass of atonement for the victims of religious persecutions 
inthe U.S.S.R. was celebrated in St. Peter’s by the Pope. 


Yugoslavia. 

March 13th.—Representations to Bulgarian Government re outrages on 
frontier. (See Bulgaria.) 

March 20th.—Ratification of Frontier Agreements. (See Bulgaria.) 

March 25th—The Convention of Conciliation and Arbitration with 
Belgium was signed in Belgrade. 


IIIl.—ERRATUM. 


In the last issue of the Bulletin (Vol. VI, No. 18), of 13th March, 
on page 14, at the end of the amended Article 12, paragraph 1, as 
adopted by the Committee of Eleven, for “ solution of their dispute (ete., 
a In existing text),” please read “‘ solution of their dispute,” i.e., 
delete the words in brackets. 
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IV.—NOTICES. 


1. <A joint Conference of the International Council of Women and thy 
International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship was helj 
at The Hague on March 14th, and following days. The Conference represented 
the organisation of women in 45 countries. 


2. The International Congress of Sanitary Technique and Commuml 
Hygiene was opened in Prague on March 16th. Eightetn countries wer 
represented. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


HEALTH IN CHINA. 


The following statement regarding the activities of the League's Health 
Organisation in China has been released for publication by the League of 
Nations :— 

In these days of fast communications epidemics, like everything else, cat 
travel rapidly and the existence of inadequate health provisions in any 
country must of necessity be a matter of concern to the whole world. | It is, 
therefore, welcome news that the Chinese Government has sought and 
obtained the assistance of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
and is about to embark on a far-reaching programme of reconstruction and 
development in the field of public health. The speed with which this 
programme can be carried out and modern health standards be established in 
China will obviously depend to a great extent on the economic and financial 
condition of the country and on the degree of internal stability, but the 
practical and energetic lines on which the Government proposes to approaeli 
the work before it hold out every hope of ultimate success. 

The League’s Health Committee met recently in Geneva and, in accordance 
with the desire of the Assembly and the Council to give China al! possible 
assistance, promised, subject to the Council’s approval, advice and technical 
help in certain clearly defined tasks. The main object will be to ascertail 
the methods best suited to local conditions, to set up model hospitals and 
field stations as a nucleus for future work, and to provide facilities for tM 
training of an efficient medical personnel for this new service. This training 
will include, in some cases, study abroad, and League health experts wil 
from time to time visit China to collaborate with the Ministries of [ealth aud 
Education in the execution of this comprehensive programme. 

One problem of urgent importance is the question of the contro! of choler 
and smallpox in Shanghai. In only two out of the last ten years has this 
city escaped a cholera outbreak, and its reputation as a danger centre |! 
smallpox is well known. During 1928 over 22,000 vessels from all over te 
world called at this port, so that the immediate solution of this problem 's4 
matter of international concern. So, too, is the re-organisation of the port 
quarantine services throughout China and this will be one of the first tasks 
to be undertaken. League experts have already made a preliminary surve! 
of existing quarantine conditions and this survey will shortly be complete 
In view of the fact that the shipping interests involved are of many nationalities 
the Health Committee will then collaborate with the Transit Organisation "" 
drawing up a scheme for submission to the Government in Nanking, 2nd ib s 
hoped that within two years all Chinese ports, beginning with Shangha', ™*! 
be provided with a modern and efficient quarantine service. 

The vast programme of co-operation briefly outlined above ma! “Wl 
stage in the progress both of the League of Nations and of China. be 
former will now be able greatly to extend its activities in the Far East and . 
strengthen its position as a world-wide and not merely European ass ciation 
of States, whilst China, the first great non-European State to seek the he? 
of the League in the solution of its own internal problems of re-organisaties 
and reconstruction, will, it is hoped, enter upon a new era of moder 
development. 
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1930. 
In Session 


far. 24th-29th 


” 


April 2nd 


” 


” 


” 


ind April 


* 12th 


VI.-—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*International Conference for the Codification 
of International Law 

Meeting of Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance .. 

Eighteenth Congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Co-operative and 
Friendly Societies é 

*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 

Twenty- — Universal Esperanto 
Con ee os 

Committee of Whaling Experts 

*Leprosy Commission a ee 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 2% 

*Inter-Governmental Advisory Commission 
for Refugees e 

*Committee of Enquiry on ‘the Work and 
Organisation of the Committee and 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 

International ee Conference . 

*Central Opium Board - - 

Executive Committee of International 
Federation of Post Office Workers . 

*Forty-eighth Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office .. 

24th to Meeting of the Railwaymen’s Section of the 
May 4th International ee Workers’ Federa- 
tion Se } 

International _ Federation of 
Associations 

Trade Union Conference on ‘the question of 

foreign labour in Luxemburg 
*Committee on the Ratification of ‘Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League 
*Committee on Arbitration ‘and Security... 

International Conference of Asiatic Workers 

2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation - raneaee 
of Nations Societies 

*Supervisory Commission 

*Migration Committee , 

—_ amen Congress of “Mental 
ygien a oe 
inteoniionsh Railway Congress ° “9 

*Financial Committee 

*59th Session of the Council | 

*Meeting of the Committee of Experts < on 
Native Labour . 

International Office of Public Hygiene - 

Congress of the International Miner’s 
Federation 

International on Bills of 
Exchange . 

Central Federation of ‘Employees es 

*Committee on the Question of Appeals from 
Arbitral a to - Permanent 
Court as 

*Malaria Commission . 

*Fiscal Committee .. 

*Health Committee 


31st to 
April 3rd 


2nd-9th 


3rd 
ith 
9th 
10th 


ld4th 


23rd-27th 
24th 
24th-25th 


24th-29th 


24th to Teachers’ 
May 4th 


25th 


28th 


28th 


Ist 
2nd 
5th-10th 


5th-15th 
8th. 
12th 


12th 
12th-16th 
13th Conference 


18th-20th 
19th 


21st 
22nd 
23rd 


The Hague: 
Leipzig. 


Algiers. 
Geneva. 


Oxford. 
Geneva. 
Tokio. 

Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Geneva 

and Paris. 
Barcelona. 
Geneva. 


Tours. 


Paris. 


Madrid. 
Prague. 


Luxemburg. 


Geneva. 
Geneva, 
Bombay. 


Geneva. 
Geneva, 
Paris. 


Washington. 
Madrid. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Paris. 


Cracow. 


Geneva. 
Stuttgart. 


Geneva. 
Algiers. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 


* League of Nations and Sellwealional hihins Office. 
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1930, 
May 26th 


Com 
26th-30th Fifth Cunauene ‘of the International Building 
and Public Works Federation. 
Fifth Congress of the National Federation 
of Co-operative Societies 


Chambers of 


Ci. it Imperial 


” 


s 29th to 
June Ist 
» 26th 


to 
June 7th 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


*Economic Consultative Committee 
*Economic Committee - 
*International Labour Conference 
International Press Congress 

*Permanent Mandates Commission . 

*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee . 

*Committee of Enquiry into ‘the Organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Court 
Registry . 

Second World Power Conference 

Colonial Office Conference 


2nd-20th 
4th 
10th 


16th 


16th-25th 
23rd 
26th ) 
to 
July 3rd ) 
July 17th 
July /Aug. 
Aug. Ist 


» 2nd-9th 
Sept. 2nd 


», (middle) 
» 30th 
» 30th 
Oct. 6th 
» 14th 
Nov. 


» 5th 
» 16th 


Study Tour on General Health in France. 


Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. na 
22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto ie 
36th Conference of International Law 
Association 
*Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics me: oe ‘ 
The Imperial Conference 
The Imperial Economic Conference. 
International Conference on Lighting, etc., 
of Coasts 
International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations 3 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture ; . 
First International Conference on Safety in in 
Aviation . , 
International Railways Conference ° 
*International Conference on Unification of 
River Law o* iu 
British Universities International Congress 


1. 
Jan. 2nd-6th 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 








International Conference of the World’s | 


London. 
London, 
Tours. 
Vienna. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London, 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Geneva, 
Berlin. 
London, 


Geneva. 


Glasgow. 
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